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A Magazine of Verse 


JUNE, 1931 


LYRICS 


WHAT ARTIFICE 


HAT artifice against foul time 
So difficult, I often cry, 

As this I make of air and rhyme? 

Oh, any other! I reply. 

Yes, any house on any site 

Sacred to eagles or to doves, 

If a man builds it in delight 

And terror, for the one he loves. 


The thing his passionate hands devise 
His mind reviews with cold despair: 
Likely as not a storm will rise 

And hur! it down, for all his care; 
Likely as not when he has done 

And pulled away the props and ropes, 
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His dear will wed another one. 
He knows. But while he builds he hopes. 


Warm youth with only time to fear 
Now in the blood of bitter men, 

If you come here, and tarry here, 

I shall as good as live again. 

May you find here, desirous youth, 
That wild and deathless fugitive 
Whom I have followed—for in truth, 
Living with her I long to live. 


You waders through the weeds and flowers, 
Come rest within my house of words— 
And you who toil at loftier towers 

Round which the planets play like birds, 
And you who fell upon your knees 

And heard the roofs of fortune fall. 

A house of song will stand for these, 

I daresay, if it sands at all. 


If it should tumble, let it go. 

Give back the ground to wordless things. 
When wondering children want to know 
What ruin is this beset by wings, 

Tell them no matter: something made 
In haste and ignorance—as it were 

A house where Beauty never stayed. 
But tell them it was made for her. 
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FABRIC OF LIGHT 


Now in the alien crystal of his eye 
He turns the wilderness of night to beauty— 
Takes from the summer passing without pity 


George Dillon 





One moment, though the months have wantoned by 


Swift as the breeze that slides against his body: 
He sees a willow hanging over a stream, 

And in the torn moon-whitened grass, a beam 
Far flung as from a fiercer moon, his lady. 


So charmed asleep and changeless she will lie, 
And brought to earth, but only by her lover, 
Who stills in flight the glittering flocks above her 
Of the starry sky. 


THE DEAD ELM ON THE HILLTOP 


This tree was burned by lightning to its root 
In an October tempest many years ago now. 
I can remember the lovely range of its bough, 
Its scattered fruit, 


Its voice as of waters on an invisible shore, 
And the veined leaves transparent against the sky: 


And so I have thought this tree could not die till I die. 


Yet April comes no more 
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In a tall cloud of bronze to the top of the hill, 

And summer stands no more in singing green, 

And autumn, returning like a murderer to the scene, 
Finds nothing left to kill. 


THIS DREAM IS STRANGE 


This dream is strange that has not flown 
Though summer from the sky has strewn 
Her lovely laces on the dust: 

This honeysuckle-scent not lost 

With all the rain has washed away; 

This verdure not exchanged for hay 

And bundled up and borne to stall; 

This bough most profitless of all, 

But freighted with the pain of spring 
Unfruitfully—the only thing 

In forest, flower-bed, or field, 

That still must bloom and may not yield. 
Alas! far happier the bare 

And dreamless orchard hung with air, 
The meadow of its beauty mown, 

The garden by the wind brought down 
Whereon the sorrowful years depart— 
And happier the broken heart, 

Whose grieving is a wind gone by. 

This love is strange that does not die. 
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George Dillon 


THE CONSTANT ONE 


When love was false and I was full of care, 
And friendship cold and I was sick with fear, 
Music, the beautiful disturber of the air, 
Drew near, 


Saving: Come with me into my country of air 
Out of the querulous and uncivil clay; 

Fling down its aching members into a chair, 
And come away, 


And enter the wide kingdom beyond despair 
Where beauty dwells unaltering, even such 
As my invisible body made of air 

Time cannot touch. 


Take back your dreams, or take oblivion there, 
Or an old madness setting memories free— 

Or if all else has vanished into air, 

Take me. 


THE SUMMERY NIGHT BEFORE THE FROST 


The summery night before the frost 
My heart divined the frost was toward. 
I saw the lake’s wide iris lost 

And the red flag of sunset lowered. 
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I thought: Farewell, remembered things! 
These are the nights for nerveless sleeping. 
Not music with her bells and strings 
Could stir me into passion and weeping. 





Such quiet ruin is in my breast, 
Such peace upon my body has stolen, | 
I shall have drowned in dreamless rest | 
Love’s memory ere the leaves are fallen. 


Wherefore I came into the wood, 
For there they fell past knowing or number, 

And flung myself in solitude 

Among their mindlessness to slumber. 


But sleep for once was not my friend 

By whom all creatures are befriended. 
I wakened in the autumn wind } 
Hot with the dream that has not ended. 
George Dillon 





FOUR POEMS 


ANTELOPE WITH CATTLE 


Etching in a leap 

Crags against the sky .. . 
Bitterness and sleep 
Wrestle in your eye. 


Slow the rooted kine 
Cull and taste repose. 
Delicate the fine 
Grace you never lose. 


Arrogant to be 
Quicksilver, not blood, 
Printing daintily 
Dainty hooves in mud. 


FAITH 


Man, the self-cozener, of grave intent 
And frivolous performance, will define, 
For promise and in pride, a bold design 
Upon the atom and the firmament— 
Then yield his life to woman and to wine. 


Yet name him with your heroes! He has made, 
From darkness, and from light which shows him naught, 
An answer for the gulf his fear has wrought. 
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Like some sure bird, he cleaves the final shade 
Winged with an airy particle of thought. 


HALF-BREED MACPHERSON 
A Virginia Portrait 


He was a mast on which the winds of earth 
Fluttered the tattered tartan of his clan. 

He was more the sea at morning than a man. 
Whispers of salt-grass, and the bubbling mirth 
Of lilac ripples on the foaming firth, 

Lingered wherever his gleaming paddle ran. 
The rolling porpoise borrowed from his tan; 
Shrill sandpipers called him at their birth. 


Deceived, he sliced his sleeping rival’s throat 
Much as a dainty priest, in awe of blood, 
Might sacrifice for love in a dim wood. 

Like tempest-cleaving cordage on a boat 
Skirled out his swan-song from the narrow cell. 
The bidden bolt of lightning liked him well. 


REQUIEM 


He was wont to lie so, seeming 








Stiller than a stone, if only 

We would leave him to his dreaming. 
Lying thus, he’ll not be lonely, 

Not too lonely— 
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Robert McBlair 


Dreaming how he tried in singing 
To outrace the soul that lingers 
In the notes his song set ringing. 
Lay the flower between his fingers— 
Slender fingers. 
Robert McBlair 


WILD ROOFS OF KINGS 


Wild roofs of kings! Wild stone that once enclosed them! 
Tower and bell and court and corridor, 


Forfeited gate, and heavy hollow threshold 
That they once trod, who tread it now no more; 


Upspringing arch, flung like a granite fountain, 
Generous stair, that wind and rain have worn, 


Stone’s brittle shadow, shell of a throatless music: 
The door is open, but the body gone. 


Porphyry table, horn, and golden basin, 
Owned by the hand unboned, and the faceless face, 


These too have fallen, into what furious quiet, 
Stark, and alone. Oh, where is all that race! 
Helen Pearce 
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FOUR POEMS 


LORD JUGGLER 


O juggler, 

With zealous face, 

In what wide market-place 

Do you stand, 

Your hand 

Tilting these colored spheres in a rhythmic race? 


O charlatan! 

When you pretend 

Almost to miss—and bend 

For the crowd’s sake, 

And briskly take 

The tumbling ball back into its old wend— 


Then how we draw 

A startled breath— 

As if it meant our death 

To let them bound 

So near the ground! 

Just in the nick your palms are underneath. 


But if you see— 
But if your eyes 
Take note of fools’ surprise, 
We never know. 
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You do not show 
Whether you’re pleased to trick us; you are wise. 


So, juggler! 

Still for awhile 

These captured wits beguile— 

But having gathered in 

Your globes from their spin, 

Reveal, before we go, how you can smile! 


WOVEN HOURS 


I wish that I could pass you like a ghost 

In this giey interval; not with the tread 

Of one who is a spirit of the dead, 

But never lived, and so was never lost. 

For then you would not ache against the cost 
Of parting, where no greeting word was said, 
And yet sometimes I still could touch your head 
With benediction that should not be crossed. 


But here in life I face you, and I stand 

Alive, familiar, while we are bereft, 

And while your real ironic kiss is kind. 

Against our woven hours I raise my hand 

To snap the threads. But oh, I must have left 
My color in the patterns of your mind. 
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Roberta Teale Swartz 
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CARITAS 


Yes, she will wait for you as she has said, 

The while your heart says 4ves, welcome you 

Who were so tired and wished that you were dead. 
From sitting quietly against the blue 

Of window-panes at dusk, she will lean down 

To light the candles, her full-folded gown 

Grooved with the dark, and dark her bowing head. 


Ah, weary you are always thus beguiled! 

She who is clothed in saffron like the sun 

Behind those restless wings of flame has smiled— 
And she would look the same for anyone; 

To you once more, although she have no rest, 
She promises the Sabbath of her breast— 

And she would do the same for any child. 


IMPRESSIONS OF DIVINITY 


Now all the rare Madonnas 

In sepia, gold, and blue, 

That wear a light of river beds 
And stare with holy rue; 


And all the saints that by them stand 
With Keys, or Cross, or Book, 

And martyrs with red wounds revealed 
That on the Babe do look; 
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Roberta Teale Swartz 


Now all the angels—even she 
Whose beauty none may bear 
Because of her unearthliness, 
Her sleeve, and shadowed hair— 


Ashen are their aureoles 
In color and cartoon, 
For I have looked on living men, 
And halos worn at noon. 
Roberta Teale Swartz 


JUNGFRAU 


Robed in a white virginity she stood 

Before the lad’s eyes in the new-moon hush, 
And there was clash of cymbals in his blood, 
Perfumes of rapture, and the burning bush; 
And all his body was a pin-point spark 

That, blossoming in the stillness, wavered, rose 
To where above the lean clutch of the dark 
The maiden shimmered in her robe of snows. 


Sudden the moon, slicing the mirk of cloud, 
Spilled from her horn a steam of cloaking mist; 
A wind uprose—swiftly and sure and loud 
The airy warriors leaped to battle tryst; 
And there was only tumult, and the rain 
Moving like long slow music in his brain. 
Wade Oliver 
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TO A CARELESS YOUNG DOG 


You think that life shall be breathing, one by one, 
Breaths of poor whiskey and be soon undone. 
Meantime you carelessly assert your right 

To the day’s eases and the night’s delight. 

You pass the makers by as though you were king 
Of all their merchandise and laboring, 

As though their troubles were your easiest thought 
And you but had to sign the things they wrought. 
You gauge the task of all the multitudes 

As worth the least of your immediate moods, 

And only pay with a last fine chagrin 

For the very clothes that you are lounging in. 
You think, if you think at all, that you do well 
To be through cleverness inviolable. 





You know on the instant more than was ever known. 


You permit nobody to be alone: 

You jazz yourself into the crevices 

Of sympathy and privacy; you stress 

A moment’s warmth, while your easy mind is cold. 
You let the middle-aged, even the old, 


Bear most of your burdens, whether of heart or pocket; 


You keep your eye set always in a socket 

Of canny wisdom, caring for yourself 

Or for the gin upon a neighbor’s shelf. 

There is little that you ask, except to be sure 
That the patience of your neighbor will endure 
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Witter Bynner 


























Through the few variations of your need: 
Cocktails, caresses, graphophones and feed. . . . 
Is it because there is nothing in life at all 

That you give it such a careless funeral? 

Is it only a nothingness, only a trick 

Of matches and of candle-grease and a wick 

For lighting nothing, while a shoulder shrugs? 
Are lovers only lechers, wise men thugs 
Blackjacking fools, in your philosophy? 


Perhaps, dear fellow, you shall live to see, 

As I have lived to know your scorn of me, 

A younger fellow, following us both— 

Forgetting me of course, and nothing loth 

To be scorning you, but in a different way. 

There are many kinds of dogs, each with a day. 
Witter Bynner 


RESIGNATION 


Long—long ago—I held you in my arms . 
Or was it yesterday? ... 
As if it mattered. 


What difference, if the Ephesian Diana’s charms 
Were marble, or were clay, 
Once she lies shattered! 

Wolfgang Preuss 
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SONNETS FOR AN EARLY MORNING 


THE YOUNG FARMER 


He turns the furrow with a shining plow, 

Into the cool moist loam plunge his bare feet. 
So, earth to earth, a circuit is complete: 

A song conceived which comes to birth somehow, 
And blends in chorus with the growing things— 
The newborn life which will erase the old 
Despairs of yesterday, grown stale and cold. 
Pervaded by the urge of life, he sings. 


He is the spirit of the early hours, 

The deity of dawn, magnificent; 

Him birds accompany, and gayest flowers 
Spread out their hues, distil their sweetest scent. 
He holds the life of cities in his hand, 


Who sings at dawn, and plows and plants the land. 


A WOMAN WHO SELLS 


She sinks back in the pillows—down the dim 
Long hall of many doors, she hears him pass. 
The coins, doubled in the dresser glass, 
Show soiled in early dawn; she forgets him. 
Now he is gone, she smiles unholily 

And pulls a silken feathered negligée 
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Nancy Telfair 


Close up around her neck to keep away 
The morning wind which makes persistent plea. 


The light shows up her gaudy tinselling— 

It passed for gold in last night’s half-lit room; 
The pasty powder, uncouth coloring 

Upon her cheeks which blossomed in the gloom. 
She draws a flapping blind, no vagrant breeze 
Must vex her with its faint annoyances. 


THE WIDOW 


The night which fell upon the world outside 
Was not so dark as that within her soul, 

The sleepless hours bringing the dread bell’s toll 
Forever to her ears—not to subside, 

But emphasize the never-ending round 

Of listless effort to provide a bare 

Poor sustenance. With no one now to share, 
Could death be wrong for one so sternly bound? 


An oak bough brushes by the murky pane— 

The sound arouses her, makes her afraid, 

And she is startled into life again. 

She leaves her bed to raise the limp-hung shade— 
A shy wind touches her pale cheeks, and tears 
Unshed begin to wash away her fears. 

Nancy Telfair 
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TWO POEMS 
LAND’S END 


Only the sea is here, and a tall wet rock, and the last 
Of the land our worn feet have travelled on roads we 
have run: 
A headland with topsail of cloud and a pine-tree mast, 
Beating to ocean, afire with the last red look of the sun. 


Here where we falter and gaze, spying for ultimate isles, 
Nothing is seen but the bronze of long beaches on either 
hand, 
And the sea, with never a sail for a thousand miles, 
And never a footprint for many a mile of sand. 


FIRST SIGHT 


Now is she who served for my delusion 

Cleansed of her living, freed of the flesh and bone, 
Assoiled most sweetly of the blood’s confusion, 

Calm as the quiet body of a stone. 

She who was drunk with sadness, warm with sleeping, 
Fleshed with the sodden violet, fed with mirth, 
Renders now back her laughter and her weeping 
Benignly to inevitable earth. 


There shall I seek, heeding no more the cunning 
Lilt of the clamorous body chanting praise; 
There shall I find her surely, in the running 
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Francis Claiborne Mason 


Of windy footfalls down untrodden ways; 
There shall I see her plainly where she passes 
Beyond the bough, beyond the orchard grasses. 


Francis Claiborne Mason 


REVELATION 


Careless of death, we stand 

Who have seen wings and faces suddenly from flame, 
And heard the stars 

In sibilating undertone proclaim 

The rhythm of the life of man; 

Careless of years, 

Who have watched lifting stars grow dim, 
And known the sudden veiling of the skies 
To brush the web of fancy from our eyes. 
We have seen Time defeated, 

And the roll 

Of his swift circles merge as endlessly 

As life and death into the vast of years. 


The minute passed, 
The ebb tide and the flood; 
And even immortality itself, grown clear, 
With the great angels standing wing on wing 
Amazed to see 
Our sudden knowledge of Eternity. 
Fuliet Rice Wichman 
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COMPUTATION 


The space between your garrulous clock 
And far Aldebaran 

Is the span 

That measures the path 

From Peter’s Rock 

And Jehovah’s wrath 

To the last pale cornerstone 

Hewn out of mountain bone 


For a house of God. 


Is it odd 

Men cannot see 

The shadows of Golgotha reaching 
To finality 

In the red eye of Taurus? 

Who are the demons beseeching 
In an impudent chorus 
Beneath a ceiling 

Of burnished brass, 

And proudly kneeling 

To the looking-glass? 


Etch your certainties 

On a huge papyrus 

And stretch it to the breeze 
Between Orion and the Pleiades 
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Where the flaming iris 
Makes purple smoke 
To dim the eyes 

Of the penitent wise. 


The fools may choke 

On the incense of doubt, 

But the winds that blow forever 
From the swirling ebon river 
Shall wash out 

The speaker and the eerie 
Substance of his query. 


Oh, the space between Orion 
And the warriors of Zion 

Is as far 

As the fingers of a star, 

And as near 

As the sudden chilling breath 
Of the death 

That they fear. 


A. M. Sullivan 


A. M. Sullivan 
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TWO POEMS 


POET 


The deathless boy comes whistling down 
The high blue hills of day, 

Spring beauties twisted in a crown 
Filched from the lap of May; 

Fresh from the dream beyond the town, 
The smile where lovers lay. 


The white clouds frisk about his feet 
Washed in the pools of sky, 

While distant faces grave and sweet 
Smile as he passes by. 

The little children pause in play; 
Only the beggar by the way 
Mutters with angry frown, 


When from his picture-books on high, 
His games where winged playmates cry 
The endless song he dances by, 

Fresh from the dream beyond the town 
The deathless boy comes whistling down. 


NOCTURNE 


Songs of this night, lest you should reach his ears, 
Veil your thin flutes in mists of violinning, 
And rouse him gently; so that when he wakes 
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Grant H. Code 


Brows frown not, nor the eyes veil with dim fears. 
Make of my heartbreak but a windy spinning 
Of finest webs, but mist of heavy tears. 


Songs of our loves, for slumbering lovers’ sakes 

Orchestrate silence, make a symphony 

As toneless as the dream-thoughts of the sleeper; 

So when he wakens let him think of me 

But hear no song, only the wind-blown creeper 

Stirred at his window as the night flows free. 
Grant H. Code 


POEM FOR A DARK GIRL 


She that dove into a somber pool 
of sleep; breasts like silver pain 
to kiss; flesh to burn cold fire. 


And her song like a scarlet bird 
flashing through a brilliant sky. 


The shimmer of bodies twisting slowly 
through the cool green dimness 
down and down, and a far bell booming. 


There is water rushing over pebbles 
into laughing peace. 
I not alone but with her comforted. 
William Closson Emory 
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SALUT AUX CONDAMNES 


The Syncopatin’ Sinners gave 
Anencore. Rita Charlestoned. Then 
Disgust swept through me like a wave 


Thick with the bones of long-drowned men. 


The air, lights, voices, trombones’ howl, 
Enswathed me in a sickly loathing, 

A garment clammy, stiff and foul, 
And putrid as a leper’s clothing. 


Only one thought in me had power 
With steel-blue slash to slay disgust: 
This is our little loathsome hour; 
A century—all shall be dust. 


Dust both the audience and band, 
The clothing and the flesh within; 

Bright instruments—metallic sand 
Blown by a cold wind gray and thin. 


All of us dying as we swung 
In cobweb hammocks over chasms— 
Consumptives waiting to be hung, 
Jesting between the coughing spasms. 


All were to die, I too must die. 
Incredible!—yet it was true. 

The mirth seemed stoic chivalry 
Such as the hard clean heroes knew. 
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Kenneth W. Porter 


All we as surely doomed to die 
As any in a death-house cell. 

Never, I felt, before had I 
Loved all humanity so well. 


And suddenly all things were well. 
I looked on women and on men 

As one might watch the damned in hell, 
Or cattle in a slaughter-pen. 


The curtain fell. We rose to go. 
I strove to jostle none about. 
That they were dead was mine to know— 
Somehow I feared they’d find it out. 
Kenneth W. Porter 


IN NEW MEXICO 


In this vast wild land, you have 
Lived so in my brain, 
That surely the image of you 
Must lie 
Engraven by my thoughts forever on 
These rocks, this plain; 
Drawn like a sword of stars across 
This sky. 
Mercedes de Acosta 
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MISS O’CONNOR AT YADDO 


To look at her and hear her do the chores, 

One would suppose that work so infinite 

Were heaven, heaven on earth. She sweeps the floors 
And laughs, and dusts the chairs. Then there’s a fight 
With pillows: the pillows are punched about 

And laid at the head of beds now stretched anew, 
Ever so fresh and smooth, while the men are out. 
These blue-eyed duties done, there’s more to do 

With flowers in jugs, a vase or some old bow!: 
Blossoms she picked before the world was up, 

A world she serves with her old-fashioned soul; 
Blossoms she sought afield, each morning cup 

Bent to the sky’s design and then to hers, 
Decapitating bushes, twigs and stems. 

Noting the latest tones Nature confers, 

She fondles convolutions of the gems, 

Striving to match the season now in bloom 

And flowered paper fading along the wall: 

Beauty she feels blending the rose and room, 

Beauty she spies but men spy not at all. 


How can an ordered life find order gay? 

Can no intoxication quite compare 

With serving men who'll move along some day, 
Leaving her naught to dust but an empty chair? 
She dusts and laughs—her laughter puzzles me. 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


Though I love courage more than any wraith 
Man weaves for the brow of his destiny, 

I cannot comprehend her innocent faith. 

I’ve seen men labor, labor silently, 

And brave small women labor harder still, 
Each unable to down the drudgery 

We move beneath in order to fulfil 

Whatever we are. I look at her again 

And now I can almost tell—yes, I can see 
What she is and where’s she’s from. The purest grain 
Of Tipperary; the green witchery 

Of the Celtic countryside; immortal trips 
From the well to the house and house to well; 
From arteries to all the fingertips 

Love in the heart and love in each dear cell. 


Because of her, the old green isle, say I, 
Rebellious fay among the British seas, 
Should dominate the race and glorify 

Our destiny with dauntless gaieties. 
Perhaps I cherish simple brooms too much, 
The broom of my own clan, the pair whose love 
Swept me into the world at a single touch 
And eyed the dust Manhattan Island drove 
Around my crib, and swept it out the door. 
Perhaps I overpraise what Germany gave 
A man who sailed here with the Civil War, 
Slaved in a shop, married and tried to save 
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Enough for two to start a wintry home 

Around a stove. A German or Celtic stove 

Is good enough to warm the patient bone, 

Dedicated to labor in love and love 

In labor, and laughter between the two. 

It’s the only life that such as I can see. 

I’d like to tell her this when she is through— 

But suppose she laughs again, and laughs at me? 
Alfred Kreymborg 


SIC TRANSIT GLORIA 


“Unlaurelled poet! Why should you pretend 
A vague humility you do not feel? 
Verses, when you have signed them, need no friend— 
They are not curs to fawn at favor’s heel.” 
So, in rare moments of gay truculence, 
Alone, locked in my bedroom for the night, 
I preen my Ego with magnificence . . . 
Then shrug my shoulders, and switch off the light. 
Lee Wilson Dodd 
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PRELUDE 


Coruscation of glass—so said he, sharply— 

It is not, nor alembic tongued with flame; 

Nor is it molten gold, nor a blue light, 

Nor brass, nor silver; no, not one of these. 

The water-drop, that hangs and quakes and falls, 
Quivering with all heaven before it falls— 

No, no, although it take the sky’s whole azure, 
This it is not. . . . It is a little flame, 

Smaller than eye can think; tinier even 

Than the frail twinkle of a thought, which burns 
One atom in the brain. . . 


And yet this thing— 
This iridescence, this coruscation, this twinkle, 
This lizard’s eye, this fly’s wing! 


Merciful heaven, 
Give me a language that will say this thing, 
And having said, destroy! Give me a freedom 
To scorn this thing! AmIaslave? Must I 
Deliver up my body, dwarf my mind, 
Swaddle my spirit and crucify my heart, 
Because this lizard’s eye, infinitesimal, 


Has struck me somewhere? Must i walk a madman? 


Grow pale? be melancholy? have bad dreams? 
Renounce my food, hating mankind, and all 
Because this lizard’s eye has Jooked at me? 
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Absurd! It is an indigestion merely. 

Disorder of the blood . . . mistaken diet. 

Or too much looking at the moon, too little 
Upon the sun. The print I read’s too small: 

I will get larger books, with larger margins. 

I will cut down the tree that shades my window. 
And I will go to music— 


No, not music! 
The thing itself—by God, the thing is music. 
For when she touches me, or when she speaks—! 
Then comes the little fly’s wing of a flame; 
Then the brain lights and dizzies; then the body 


Grows light as brightness. . . . And the thing is music. 


It is a sound of many instruments— 
Complex, diverse, an alchemy of voices— 
Brass melting into silver, silver smoothly 
Dissolving into gold; and then the harsh 
And thickening discord: as if chaos yawned 
Suddenly and magnificently for a forest; 
Swallowed its tangle of too gorgeous bloom; 
Devoured its beauty, derisively, and clashed 
A brassy gloating after. . . . Is it this? 

Yes; and the chaos then—the chaos then— 
Ah, what a heaven of sweetness of pure sound 
It yields to God! A clear voice, like a star— 
And farther off another—then another— 
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Conrad Aiken 


Each, like an angel, taking his own station; 

As if a thousand tapers, one by one, 

Were lighted, all the way from Here to Nothing; 
As if a thousand angels, one by one, 

Walked over heaven singing. . . . 


Merciful God, 
This is a wondrous thing—that if she touch 
My fingernail with but her fingernail, 
Or if she look at me for but the time 
It takes a leaf to fall from leaf to leaf— 
I become music, chaos, light, and sound; 


I am no longer I: I am a world. 
Conrad Aiken 
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COMMENT 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


OnE morning in late April a modest, melancholy, im- 
placably sincere young man faced an audience of two 
or three hundred persons in the Arts Club of his native 
city of Chicago. The modernistic setting of the room— 
suave, never violent, a faultlessly tempered simplicity— 
was in harmony with the poet’s mood; against it the beauty 
of his cadences was like the sound of a fountain in a garden, 
and through the windows the incessant motors slipping 
along Michigan Avenue struck the bass notes of a perfect 
chord. 

It was manifest that a thinker confronted us, and that 
he was using his slow quantitative elegiac rhythms to 
express the break-up and remolding of the world. It was 
as if he saw some mighty hand crumbling the dried clay of 
worn-out systems to moisten and reshape it into a form 
unforeseen and strange. He stood beside the adventurous 
molder sensitively aware of risk, trembling lest the huge 
and massive figure of human society, still in the rough, 
should prove less symmetrical than the one now dissolved 
to powder, should prove indeed incapable of symmetry, 
casting upon the new age a gigantic shadow of ugliness. 

As the poet read the prologue of his epic-in-the-making, 
Conquistador, one felt that he was using the fury and 
splendor, the clash of ideals and civilizations in that old 
sixteenth-century war, as a symbol of the modern world- 
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wide clash of systems and ideas; that Cortez and Mon- 
tezuma seemed to him not more different, not more 
violently opposed in every thought and custom, than the 
separatist feudal world from which we are emerging and 
the steel-linked radio-bound international world which 
already holds us in its enormous grip. One felt that this 
poet realized the threat of tragedy in the situation of the 
human atom caught in immensities, and the grotesque 
heroism of the atom’s conquest of gigantic tools, of his 
puny leap into infinities of knowledge. His imagination 
seemed to be aware of the modern clash of forces, and one 
queried his future, wondering how profoundly and pro- 
phetically he would be able to symbolize this conflict in 
Conquistador and \ater poems. 

My mind wandered back over this fellow-citizen’s 
history. Born in a Chicago suburb to a typical well-to-do 
family childhood and school life; Yale, graduating in 1915; 
the Harvard law school for two years; marriage; the War, 
and as he volunteered and left his wife and infant son for 
service in France, his first book of creditable youthful 
poems was edited and brought out by a young Yale 
professor, his friend; service at the Front in the Field 
Artillery; after a year of it ordered home in August, 1918, 
to train soldiers to handle big guns; the Armistice, just as 
he and his troops were about to embark for France; de- 
mobilization, followed by three years’ practice of law with 
a firm of repute in Boston; all very like other American 
boys from well regulated suburban homes; typical, except 
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for the soldiering, of the youth of our fathers and brothers, 
perhaps of our sons and grandsons. And then a breaking 
away from tradition at the thrill of a new discovery, a new 
purpose—that not law but literature was his vocation, not 
legal oratory but poetry. Then came a burning of bridges, 
and flight across the sea with his family, this time to a 
France at peace. And after a few years’ sojourn back 
again to his own country, and the purchase of an old farm 
in Massachusetts. 

Perhaps it was necessary and inevitable that the embryo 
poet should go abroad to enforce the change—his only way 
of making a complete break with his conventional and pro- 
fessional past, of escaping the doubts and queries of 
puzzled and well-meaning friends. Also he needed Paris 
esthetically at that time more, probably, than he realized; 
he needed the ferment, the intellectual hostilities and 
loyalties, the provocative rages against everything con- 
ventional or old-fashioned. He needed a thorough stirring- 
up that his art might be enriched beyond the mild flavor of 
his first book; and if his enthusiasm for the new contacts 
carried him too far, tempted him toward derivation and 
imitation, that was a phase to be easily outgrown, in all 
probability, as his work developed. 

The Happy Marriage (1924) and The Pot of Earth (1925) 
were the first fruits of the new passion. In reviewing them 
in Poetry I said in part: 


These two books are “tone-poems” played with muted strings; played 
in the half-light or the half-dark when rapture and anguish, however real, 
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become suspect of dreams. What we all fear, the poet sees come to pass— 
life blurs and dissolves before his eyes; lovely concords are hushed; 
beauty that is too beautiful perishes of its own fragility, like a soap- 
bubble vanishing with its flicker of iridescence. 

All this is not expressly said, any more than in music. In the earlier 
book we have indeed the delicate raptures of a happy marriage—love as 
fleet as a fawn to tempt and elude, as warm as a bird in the nest to cherish 
and guard; but the poet, singing the changes of joy, feels always how 
perishable is joy in this vibrating, swinging, dissolving world. And he 
knows that the soul can not be bound, but must beat away from the 
closest contacts. ... 

In The Pot of Earth we find the poet’s instinct for rhythms and tone- 
values developed almost to virtuosity. A certain relation to The Waste 
Land is obvious. Mr. MacLeish, either consciously or unconsciously, has 
set himself to study Mr. Eliot’s wavering variable rhythms, his way of 
neither beginning nor ending, of leaping backward and forward, and 
somehow reaching his goal by wayward paths no other poet could travel. 
But if the younger poet has taken a few hints from the elder one, he has 
shown extraordinary intelligence in recognizing their adaptability to his 
theme, and in heeding them just so far as they suited his purpose. In 
other words, The Pot of Earth is beautifully done. 


From this book to Streets in the Moon was a long leap. 
In a year the poet had gained firmer ground to stand on, 
and though we still hear echoes of Eliot, and both hear and 
see reminders of the ¢ransition experimenters with rhythm 
and typography, the poet is developing his own style and 
using it to express his own personality. The book contains 
such modernistic meditations as Einstein, such self- 
questionings as L’an trentiesme de mon aege and the beauti- 
ful Signature for Tempo, such grotesques as March and 
Man!; and everywhere the expert touch, the delicate 
manipulation of rhythms, the fine, sometimes almost-too- 
studied phrasing. In the latest book, New Found Land, we 
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find a further development of these qualities: poems of 
rare and usually melancholy beauty, like Immortal 
Autumn and Epistle to be Lefi in the Earth—a beauty 
marred only by eccentric typography and troublesome lack 
of punctuation. 

Through all these books the poet’s philosophy of life— 
or perhaps one should say the instinctive feeling about life 
which becomes the underlying motive of his art—is less 
hard in texture and brazen in tone than most of the 
Parisian-American group could sympathize with; there 
is room for human pity in it, and even for human love 
that love of the race which, implying the merging of the 
individual in the mass, may be the democratic, or at least 
the communistic, ideal—an ideal difficult, perhaps in- 
accessible to the poet, who is always by instinct an 
individualist. 

We find this instinct of human pity underlying the self- 
analysis presented as the artistic motive of The Hamlet of 
A. MacLeish. Here the Elizabethan doubter shrinks into 
the modern agonist, and “the King his father’s ghost,” 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon, becomes the symbol of 
the world’s irrevocable past, of dead generations and their 
dreams: 





Where is thy tongue, great spectre? Hast thou not 
Answered to others that with hearts like ours 
Followed thee, poets, speakers in the earth? 

Didst thou not show them? For they were as sure, 
Returning, as those men whom the great sea 
Chooses for danger. . . . 
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The poet is oppressed by human suffering, and exalted 
by the evidences of human camaraderie, human friendli- 
ness and love. Apparently Conquistador is to embody his 
effort to merge the individual in the mass, and show him 
moving on with the race to whatever goal of harmony or 
discord, of freedom or slavery, of beauty or chaos, may lie 
ahead of us. 

I have much faith in the ability of this poet to interpret 
his age: he has the thinking mind, the creative imagina- 
tion, the artistic equipment of beautiful words and 
rhythms. There is perhaps only one fundamental doubt 
—it would take gusto to express this age, a shout of driving 
rage and laughter, a rush of god-like or demoniac power. 
The men of science have it, the engineers, builders, in- 
ventors, discoverers; the big men of finance, the bankers 
and brokers; even, I am told, the bootleggers and bandits. 
Can Mr. MacLeish, shy, sheltered, melancholy by tem- 
perament, compass all this—not of course in experience, 
but in imagination, in his art? Can he give us the superb 
power and splendor of this most creative age of the world’s 
history? Or must we wait for some poet of grit and brawn, 
some prophet of grandeur and laughter, some cross be- 
tween John Milton and Ogden Nash, to tell us the whole 
truth and save the world? H. M. 
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REVIEWS 


POETRY AND THE CARAVAN 


The American Caravan, edited by Alfred Kreymborg, 
Lewis Mumford and Paul Rosenfeld. Macaulay Co. 
A project must be judged first on its own terms. The 

American Caravan has now offered four volumes in 

evidence of its editors’ aims. Their original prospectus 

held out the hope that further incentive might be given to 
younger talents, that unconventional manuscripts “which 
stand little chance of appearing through the regular 
magazines and publishers” might get into print, and that 
a fresh investigation would be made of native American 
material. The first of these aims needs no comment. The 
second and third point to more serious questions among 
contemporary writers. “The regular magazines and pub- 
lishers” ever greatly concerned with the promotion of 
talent that anticipates, even by six months, the original 
thought of any given decade, share the isolation of 
Stylites. The causes are woefully familiar. Apart from 
the tedious but inevitable financial arguments, a pub- 
lisher’s caution—and his safety—originates in the well- 
guarded coma of the public mind. After having somehow 
accepted a new literary venture with much irritated con- 
descension and tentative good-will, a body of readers shuts 
off its supply of curiosity with a steel click. The new 
product has become tolerably familiar. Now to settle 
down and keep it familiar, with no chance of its causing 
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any further distress to anyone. This is the time-hallowed 
custom which has kept Harper’s, the Atlantic, the London 
Times, and the Saturday Post sweet with the air of an 
embalming parlor whose attendants are comfortably 
abreast of the ideas of 1887 or 1902. Occasionally a 
squirming body is introduced by mistake, and is either 
hustled off to revive in rougher airs, or is quietly dosed 
into somnolence. The kicking organisms must seek brief 
shelter with the Ye//ow Books, the Brooms, the Egoists, the 
Banquets, and the Sturms. These, soon driven to surrender, 
find their ghosts carefully groomed and modified for more 
polite uses, or, still fighting, made over into dubious step- 
sons and grandchildren. 

It is doubtful if the Caravan has opened a unique forum. 
Many of its contributors found their first hearing else- 
where, under far from comfortable circumstances. For the 
uncanonized talents, a dozen magazines have existed 
during the past decade. The Caravan has largely adopted 
the progeny of starving or disgraced parents. Its own 
certified offspring are few. But foster-parentage often 
entails its own risks and honors. The talent of Phelps 
Putnam would perhaps have gone unheard without the 
Caravan. The work of Crane, Herald, Robert Penn 
Warren, Fitzell, Gregory, and Fletcher may be acceptable 
elsewhere, but the fact remains that it is almost never seen 
there. A fairly patriarchal figure like Williams is still in- 
accessible and, outside the circulation of the unbought 
quarterlies, unread. And only four journals now exist 
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which care to print, cven rarely, critical work of the length 
and probity of Winters’ brilliant—if severely specialized— 
Extension and Reintegration essay of 1929, or John G. 
Fletcher’s Impulse of Poetry and Ferner Nuhn’s Art and 
Identity of 1931. A good deal of mediocrity has sur- 
rounded the work of these men, and some of the verse has 
doubtless won the Caravan a few purchasers out of the 
Hearth and Home family circle. But the state of creative 
courage is not at present auspicious. The editors must be 
credited with high judgment at their best, and with 
desperate measures in duller moments. They have steered 
clear of group politics at some cost of vigorous identity. 
Readers looking for “significant” trends, must range 
farther afield: Front, Left, Morada, Hound and Horn, 
Pagany, etc., none of which comes up to the Caravan for 
cross-sectional utility. 

The investigation and use of indigenous materials opens 
up a deeper problem. American work since 1912 has been, 
if anything, uncritically obsessed by nationalistic hysteria. 
Much of it will enter the histories as regional journalism. 
Unfortunately the critical reaction during the 1920’s went 
to extremes of self-scrutiny and introspection, entailing 
too much trans-Atlantic migration on one hand, and 
excessive lyrical introversion within home camps on the 
other. From both these activities has come, however, the 
reputable poetry of the past decade—the small residue free 
of derivative slag or the syrups of delusive sentiment. The 
third Caravan, for instance, held little enough of this 
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Poetry and the Caravan 


residue. A section of Putnam’s Bill Williams saga, six 
excellently achieved lyrics by Stanley Kunitz, Herald’s 
imagery, Fitzell’s Evolution, and Josephson’s Toxins alone 
advanced the Caravan’s fundamental cause. Sonst 
garnichts. In advancing the discovery of literary resources 
in native experience, the Caravan’s prose has taken on a 
far higher importance, especially in the work of Faulkner, 
Leonard, Caldwell, Vogel, McAlmon, and Endore. The 
fourth issue offers, in the verse of Russe!l Davenport, 
Warren, Kenneth White, Williams, Sullivan, and Wheel- 
wright an effort toward reintegration that gets beyond 
mere formalism and arid lyrical chastity. The ruin has 
been faced, the fragments have been shored, the time- 
weary soul has blown feebly about according to its listing, 
and the serious business of using brain and lungs has 
recommenced. F. M. Ford said in 1922 that Ulysses 
would remain unread, scorned, and rejected by official 
literary magistrates, but that inevitably the Ulyssean 
essence would seep into literature and stain the art of a 
century. The Caravan’s writers have absorbed their share 
of this dye. In turn their work, however fragmentary or 
tentative, will nourish the impulses and courage of a new 
generation. The Caravan is no parlor-table folio of 
masterpieces. It has a worthier, if less august, function to 
perform. The first four volumes, without consistently 
escaping the threat of muscular paralysis, have already 
hardened the sinews of contemporary writers and prepared 
the young for the impending conflict. M. D. Z. 
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“LONDON OR TROY?” “ADEST”’ 


Redimiculum Matellarum, by Basil Bunting. Privately 
printed, Milan, Italy. 

Mr. Bunting’s poetic care is measure. He is aware that 
quantity has naturally to do with the tones of words. His 
diction, as a result, tends to a classical selection, even 
when his themes are modern, as in his epigram to Narciss 
and in his sonnet beginning “An arles, an arles for my 
hiring.” At the same time, reversing this relation, the 
past meets the present as in Against Memory: 

Ten or ten thousand, does it much signify, Helen, how we 
date fantasmal events, London or Troy? Let Polyhymnia 
strong with cadence multiply song, voices enmeshed by music 
respond bringing the savors of our sadness or delight again. 

The diction often seems to collect no more than the ex- 
perience of classical poetry: “The distant gods . . . ab- 
stracts of our spirit,” at the end of While Shepherds 
Watched, themselves “rabbits sucked by a ferret’; the 
preoccupied but outwardly integrated mythology of the 
Chorus of Furies—Overheard—guarda, mi disse, le feroce 
Erine: 

Let us come upon him first as if in a dream, 
Anonymous triple presence, 

Memory made substance and tally of heart’s rot: 
Then in the waking Now be demonstrable, seem 
Sole aspect of being’s essence, 

Coffin to the living touch, self’s Iscariot. 

Then he will loathe the year’s recurrent long caress 
Without hope of divorce, 

Envying idiocy’s apathy or the stress 

Of definite remorse. 
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He will lapse into a half-life lest the taut force 
Of the mind’s eagerness 

Recall these fiends or new apparitions endorse 
His excessive distress. 

He will shrink, his manhood leave him, slough self-aware 
The last skin of the flayed, despair. 

He will nurse his terror carefully, uncertain 

Even of death’s solace, 

Impotent to outpace 

Dispersion of the soul, disruption of the brain. 


“London or Troy?” “‘ Adest” 


But Mr. Bunting would not be among the isolate in- 
stances of Englishmen concerned with poetry in this time, 
were his content only the product of a classical ear direct- 
ing a polished manner. All his poems, and especially the 
Villon, are grounded in an experience, though the accom- 


panying tones of the words are their own experience: 


Let his days be few and let 

His bishoprick pass to another, 

For he fed me on carrion and on a dry crust, 

Mouldy bread that his dogs had vomited. 

I lying on my back in the dark place, in the grave, 
Fettered to a post in the damp cellarage. 

Whereinall we differ not. But they have swept the floor, 
There are no dancers, no somersaulters now, 

Only bricks and bleak black cement and bricks, 

Only the military tread and the snap of the locks, 


His indictment of Bertillon in this poem is violence that 
an intelligent man confronted with historical fact has had 
to express, even if the name has joined the decorative 


scheme of his poem. The coda of the Villon— 


How can I sing with my love in my bosom? 
Unclean, immature and unseasonable salmon— 
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is the logical humility consequent on Mr. Bunting’s bitter- 
ness. The rhetorical wrench of the last line is self-miti- 
gated because the writer’s metaphor has become the ob- 
jective equivalent of his personal irony. 

Mr. Bunting’s adaptation of Lucretius’ invocation to 
Venus even indicates a safer art and a more certain direc- 
tion: 

Therefore, since you alone control the sum of things 

And nothing without you comes forth into the light 

And nothing beautiful or glorious can be 

Without you, Alma Venus! trim my poetry 

With your grace; and give peace to write and read and think. 


So much so that the French epigrams opening and closing 

his volumes and laying restraint on the extent of his ex- 

pression (Bornons ici cette carriére) are unnecessary. 
Louis Zukofsky 


A POET’S LENT 


Doctor Donne and Gargantua: The First Six Cantos, by 

Sacheverell Sitwell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The best that can be said of this poem is that it gives a 
good text to the critic. Hardly a superficial fault of tex- 
ture, hardly an essential weakness of conception, but ap- 
pears egregiously and flourishes at length in these eighty 
pages of expensive verse. It is a traditional poem even 
to its subject—according to its author it deals with the 
conflict of good and evil. A tradition is something handed 
down, something inherited or won, from the past; and 
this poem, certainly, goes a long way toward preserving 
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out of the past and presenting in all baldness the principal 
maladies of English poetry. 

In the first place, the poet has not thought about his 
subject sufficiently for his thoughts to reach the condition 
of feelings. He merely sets, in the preface which is outside 
the poem, the conflict of good and evil, the spiritual and 
the physical—presumably in the arena of the soul rather 
than in the world around us. Gargantua and Doctor 
Donne represent the opposing forces, and the narrator of 
the poem (who is also evidently God) supplies the impetus 
to action, and will in time hand down the judgment. Since 
both protagonists are morally nondescript, the judgment, 
when it appears, will be relative. So far, all effort and 
experience take symbolic form. Gargantua is bent on 
getting a mandrake root with child, and Doctor Donne is 
engaged in catching a falling star. If Gargantua succeeds 
he will, by oditer dictum, have solved the sexual problem; 
and Doctor Donne will have made man equal to God. 
Eden’s innocence will be restored. 

Blake might have made something of this machinery, 
because the intensity of his observation was great enough 
to be carried over into the intensity of his vision. In 
transcending experience he would have taken it with him 
almost bodily, so that the process of his poem would have 
been the purification, without diminution, of his expe- 
rience. Mr. Sitwell does nothing of the sort. He begins 
with symbols, he begins with transcendence, and takes all 
that he symbolises, all that he transcends, quite for 
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granted; so that he ends where he began, in verbiage. 
Verbiage is not words, only their shells, without inner 
meaning. Instead of purifying experience as it presents 
the sensible modes of good and evil, Mr. Sitwell adulter- 
ates it. Instead of poetic symbols, heavy with the am- 
biguity of unseen things deeply felt, he gives us fairy tales 
that fail to convince. 

So much for the solemn ambition buried in these cantos. 
The failure is the failure of any poet who aims to transcend 
himself or his subject. Successful transcendence should 
be inevitable, the reflection in the most faithful mirror. 

Taken as fairy tales, the poem is even poorer than when 
taken as metaphysics. We are accustomed to allow for 
dead places, reaches of uninspired verse, in most long 
poems, but there is no compelling reason to excuse a 
grown-up poet (I do not say a mature poet) for continuous 
vad writing. Particularly from second-rate poets we ex- 
pect, in the absence of great feeling and vision, a constant 
care for rhythm, metre, image, rhetoric—in short for tech- 
nique. Else no one but a case-book psychologist would 
need to read the verse at all. Mr. Sitwell does not take 
this care, content usually with weak whimsy flattened out 
in bad verse. A curious reason for this is laid down almost 
in the form of a principle in the preface: 

Certain brusqueries of style, have been purposely and conscientiously left 


as they stand, for they act as a foreshortening and curb the sentimentality 
which it is not easy to avoid in a long poem. 


Like most school-boy excuses, this one but points the 
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flaws it is meant to hide. It may be that by conscien- 
tiously writing passages of pedestrian verse and by omit- 
ting the great labor of composing transitions, Mr. Sitwell 
has avoided some sentimentality; but what is more im- 
portant, this same conscientious laziness brings out vio- 
lently a great deal of sentimentality that is in the poem, 
without any help at all from what is not there. 

By sentimentality I mean any one of three things:— 
emotional language in excess of its impetus; a stock re- 
sponse to a stock situation; or a stock response to a unique 
situation. The second of these need not concern us, when 
it occurs in verse there is no cure for it. But the first and 
third are susceptible of treatment, because in both in- 
stances something real exists with which the poet can deal 
without deceiving himself or anybody else. 

When the emotion is in excess of its impetus, the cure 
is a question of either working up the material—the im- 
petus—to fit the emotion, which is done by presenting 
the feelings that make up the emotion more intensely; or 
by working down, so to speak, the emotional language 
until it fits the material without exaggeration or super- 
fluity. The kind of emphasis desired determines the choice. 
When there is a stock response to a unique situation, the 
cure would usually consist in doing without the response 
altogether, in presenting the feelings which are the ele- 
ments of the situation as barely as possible, thus leaving 
the emotion to take care of itself. In either case the cure 
is a matter of writing, of choosing words well, of making 
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good verse from the point of view of thie craftsman. It is 
in performing such tasks that a poet should write “‘pur- 
posely and conscientiously,” because only good verse can 
express honest feeling—whether deep or frivial. If the 
poet does not always write the best-shaped verse he can, 
he will never escape writing sentimental verse. All his 
work will be, indifferently, either over-written—too pretty, 
too ornamental and irrelevant; or under-written—too flat, 
too vague, and insufficient. 

Mr. Sitwell in the present poem, and I think largely 
because of the means he has chosen to escape it, has con- 
stantly fallen into all three sorts of sentimentality. It is 
all either over-written or under-written. The saddest 
thing is that the essential weakness and cloudiness of the 
poem destroys the pleasure that ought to be taken in the 
fine things there are in it, the occasional rich sonorities of 
line and sweet delicacies of association. For Mr. Sitwell 
is actually a poet, as may be seen by this as well as by 
past performances. Perhaps this is his Lenten poem, the 
poet denying himself. R. P. Blackmur 


MISS DEUTSCH IN VERSE AND PROSE 


Epistle to Prometheus and Fire for the Night, by Babette 
Deutsch. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 

Potable Gold, by Babette Deutsch. W. W. Norton & Co., 
New York. 
The first two of these volumes are poetry and I have 

listed the newer book before the earlier one. Of Epistle to 
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Prometheus it is necessary to say that its theme is intrinsi- 
cally poetic and contains much thatis original and stimulat- 
ing. It is written in the style in which Miss Deutsch does 
her best work, a loosely-constructed free verse, inter- 
spersed with regular rhymed poems where intensity is 
needed. But there is no first-rate poetry in the book, in 
spite of its major proportions and its great variety of 
rhythm. The reader who finishes the Epistle to Prometheus 
will carry away with him a general impression of compe- 
tence and scholarship and a knowledge of the author’s 
personal philosophy. But he will find no lines there to ring 
in his ears for days afterward. Slight volumes by poets 
much less widely-heralded are richer in this respect. 

In all of Babette Deutsch’s poetry there is one grave 
fault, the jumbling of too many images into a stanza. 
When she combines with this error the tendency to mixed 
metaphor, the result is very bad indeed. I could pile up 
numerous instances, but a few will suffice: 


But the mind shall wrestle alone and stripped 
For a harvest set beyond the coil 
Of Fate. ... 


The rest 
Is a bonfire marching. . . . 


Hidden fire has the sharpest tooth. 
Supreme and fugitive fire thrown 
Like music manifest on doom’s foulest wall. 
Fire for the Night is a volume of lyric poetry with a good 
sonnet sequence at the end. It suffers from the fault just 
mentioned, especially in the crammed stanza: 
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Do not talk Philosophy in Latin 

With eyes screwed as one who grinds a lens. 
Shrill delight becomes the one who finds a 
Skylark’s quill among goose-feather pens. 


Philosophy, Latin, lenses, skylarks and geese! The 
method of the single approach is one which every poet 
should learn in his apprenticeship, and one hardly expects 
a well-known artist to ignore it. 

Potable Gold is much better than the average book of 
comment on modern poetry. The first word of the title 
may be improperly coined; or if the author really means 
drinkable gold, then we have one more mixed image. 
However, the book itself is interesting and lucid, and 
should give the lay reader much new material about poets 
and poetry. The old argument is revived between poets 
who rely almost wholly on melody and those who consider 
the theme as of major importance. “Shakespeare never 
soiled his songs with thought,” she says, quoting George 
Moore. It is hard as one goes on, to believe that Miss 
Deutsch approves of Shakespeare’s theory, since she 
groups poets together according to mood and viewpoint 
with little regard to their varying styles. To derive Hart 
Crane and Allen Tate from T. S. Eliot is to overlook the 
matter of style compietely, since neither of the first two 
has ever approximated the mournful music of The Waste 
Land. In the same way Edgar Lee Masters is given John 
Millington Synge for poetic sire because both write of 
things close to earth. Fessica Nelson North 
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IMAGISM IN PERSPECTIVE 


Imagism and the Imagists, by Glenn Hughes. Stanford 

University Press. 

To people who have read any amount of modern poetry, 
this book will be a severe disappointment. It is critically 
vigorous in none of its eleven chapters. The first four 
deal with the origins, “movement,” and subsequent after- 
effects of the Imagist activity circa 1912-15; the last seven 
—in wholly pedestrian style—with Aldington, H. D., 
Fletcher, Flint, Lawrence, Lowell, Pound. The first sec- 
tion of the book is valuable only as documentation. After 
tracing the work of the London group back to Hulme’s 
talk, Hueffer’s editorial acumen, and the immense energy 
of Pound’s pedagogy, Mr. Hughes gives the historical 
record of his subject: Pound’s memorable Don’ts out of 
Poetry, press-clippings, excerpts from reviews, and the 
agonized hullabaloo raised by the professors and news- 
paper Aristotles who aimed to tell the new poets how they 
really must write if they wished to be accepted by the 
colleges and firesides of the nation. Mr. Hughes writhes 
with the timidity which the academies breed. He never 
risks a formulation of his own, but hunts up the phrases 
of some earlier commentator, good or bad. Even on giv- 
ing yet once again “the distinctions between prose and 
poetry” he must go to Herbert Reed’s English Prose Style. 

The mild vein of comment connecting the later chapters 
may prove, however, that Mr. Hughes is wise in relegat- 
ing the critical responsibilities of his work to others. “The 
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extraordinary thing about H. D.’s poetry is that it has 
altered so little in the last seventeen years.’”’ ‘There is 
no doubt that much of Mr. Fletcher’s poetry suggests the 
art of painting . . . but then, so does much of it suggest 
the art of music.” The belated verdicts of Joseph Collins, 
M. D., are exhumed and reapplied to Lawrence. E. P.’s 
Cantos are neatly evaded (but here, after all, Mr. Hughes 
follows the precedence of Eliot): “if the Cantos end in 
limbo, then Pound will have failed colossally.” It is all 
up to the future, and “who dares prophesy definitely in 
such matters?” 

The celebrated “uninstructed” have here a convenient 
set of names, dates, quotations, biographical notes, hand- 
some photographs by Man Ray and several happily anony- 
mous camera-men, and views of Epstein’s Hulme and of 
Nancy C. McCormack’s “death-mask” of Pound. The 
humor-loving will not overlook the satirical implications 
of the latter. 

Meanwhile the real history of Imagism—preferably by 
the man who made it—remains to be written. 


M. D. Z. 


RECENT MAGAZINES 


The Symposium, founded in the fall of 1929, has now issued six 
quarterly numbers and fairly won its rank as one of the v_ry few valuable 
critical reviews appearing in English. The editors, James Burnham and 
Philip Wheelwright, are possibly disciples of Dewey. At least they have 
featured a number of essays by Dewey and Morris R. Cohen which have 
set the scale for the magazine’s literary and critical work, No original 
poetry or prose is printed, but already a series of essays has appeared— 
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usually grouped in relation to one another, hence Symposium—which no 
serious student of modern verse will care to miss. J. M. Murry’s Beauty 
is Truth (Oct. 1930) represents a particularly boresome and futile kind 
of conjecture, but this has been rare in the magazine. F. C, Flint’s 
Metaphor in Contemporary Poetry, Herbert Read’s Form of Modern 
Poetry (both July 1930), I. A. Richards’ Belief (Oct. 1930), Louis 
Zukofsky’s American Poetry 1920-30 (Jan. 1931), and the frequent re- 
reviews of Morris U. Schappes are examples of the sort of inquiry which 
makes The Symposium a valuable record of critical thought. Reputable 
opinion, however biased or specialized, has become so thoroughly de- 
based in America by journalistic pressure, that we hope The Sym- 
posium’s career will be a long one. 

The Spring issue of The Hound and Horn continues that quarterly ’s 
brilliant record. It opens with Hester Pickman’s long study of Rainer 
Maria Rilke, remarkable less for the probity of its inquiry than for its 
clear outline of Rilke’s career, and its sensitive translations, wisely 
printed with the original texts. The reviews of poetry in this magazine 
are perhaps of the highest standard now available in English or Ameri- 
can journals, Those by R. P. Blackmur on Cummings (Jan. 1931); by 
Allen Tate on Hart Crane (July 1930) and on Eliot’s 4sh Wednesday 
(April 1931); by Yvor Winters on Cowley, Wilson, and Aiken; and by 
Dudley Fitts on Pound’s Cantos (Jan. 1931) differ widely enough in 
method and judgment, but are invariably excellent in presentation. The 
original verse in The Hound and Horn is of several varieties: lyric (Paul 
Horgan, Winters), the Eliot line (Eric Schroeder, D. Fitts, Blackmur, 
and some of Wheelwright), discursive (K. T. Young), and variously ex- 
perimental (Gerald Sykes, Ellsworth Larrsen). Larrsen’s The Various 
Tree (Jan. 1931) is probably the best poem the magazine has yet pre- 
sented. Of the rare verse of older poets, some has been as pallid as 
Hillyer’s, some as important as Pound’s three cantos (April 1930). 
None of the newer verse has struck new lodes, but all of it has reflected 
the general intention of The Hound and Horn: to bring serious literary 
curiosity into the mind of a generation too willing to droop back into 
facile sentiment and paralyzing conventions. 

The New Review's first volume reached us from Paris in January. Too 
much praise can hardly be given the idea behind it and its international 
contemporaries (Front, Morada, Echanges). Any effort toward integrat- 
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ing the general thought of Europe at the present moment carries immense 
possibilities with it, for both England and America still hold vast stores 
of mental insularity which neec vigorous blasting. The content of The 
New Review is miscellaneous, but it manages to convey—on a scale 
smaller than that of Transition or Walsh’s This Quarter—an idea of the 
European creative currents, though no item in the first issue is singly 
important. Bodenheim’s Esthetics, Criticism, and Life is a vigorously 
reasoned but in the end misty and even conventional piece of dialectic. 
A poem by Thoma shares honors with Cocteau’s Ange! Wuthercut (in 
translation); Richard Eberhard’s verse is far from stimulating. Samuel 
Putnam has bolstered up his editorship with the names of Pound, 
Bodenheim, Thoma, Antheil, and George Reavey of Russia. Pound 
has a private department wherein he lays about him with customary 
fury. The New Review demands to be read. 

The tri-lingual Front has sent its first two issues. Poetry occupies 
relatively little space in them. Outkine’s 4ppe/ d’octobre, Miinsterer’s 
Die alten Generalen, and Vera Inber’s Bonne Année offer the clearest 
intentions among the foreign poems. Americans are Mangan, Macleod, 
Williams, Fitts, and Zukofsky. Front has a vigorous consciousness of 
its social and economic origins. Its important prose, creative and con- 
troversial, covers much of the ground of contemporary insurgence. It 
maintains a more vital, if less consistently esthetic, standard than 
transition did. In make-up it reflects the skill of its Dutch printers. 

Richard John’s Pagany adapts the spirit of The American Caravan. 
Its first six quarterly numbers have ranged from tepid and distinctly 
mediocre imitation to the high spirits and acumen of Sherry Mangan’s 
essay on Eliot (Spring, 1930). Its materials, if not its craftsmanship, 
seldom fail of quality. 

Three important reviews of Gerard Hopkins’ poems have appeared: 
Hester Pickman’s in The Hound and Horn (Oct. 1930), Morris Schappes’ 
in Symposium (Jan. 1931: a good textual examination), and Herbert 
Read’s in Eliot’s Criterion (Spring, 1931). Pound’s Cantos have been 
well described by Fitts in Hound and Horn (Jan. 1931), and analyzed 
with consummate insight and erudition by Louis Zukofsky in Echanges 
(Summer, 1930) and in The Criterion (Spring, 1931). 

The first issue of Left (Winter, 1931) is charged with the proletarian 
spirit, and with a well-sustained energy of expression. The magazine 
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has a keen steel-age appearance which is not undermined by occasional 
mugginess and loose rhapsody in the prevailing ideas. It has begun its 
career favorably. If only as a corrective to the usual comatose Middle- 
Western article, this Iowa quarterly deserves a far larger support than 
it is likely to find. 

We have received Nativity from Columbus, Ohio; the new Morada; 
Bifur and Echanges from Paris; from England The Criterion and The 
New Adelphi (now again a monthly, with new management but still under 
the hovering presence of Middleton Murry), Hesperion from San Fran- 
cisco; and the usual weeklies and monthlies. Of these Morada claims 
first importance at the moment. Eliot’s Criterion steers its course 
through the bewildered seas of English opinion, and is always readable, 
if frequently more befuddling than enlightening. The New Adelphi 
barely saves itself from total somnolence by occasional papers from 
John Gould Fletcher, Geoffrey West, and Aldous Huxley. 

Among continental magazines of high importance are the current 
Deutsche Rundschau of Berlin, Die Neue Schweizer Rundschau of Zirich, 
and L’Indice from Italy. We shall discuss recent contents of these in 
another issue. M. D. Z. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Chicago Foundation for Literature, described in our April News 
Notes, presented the first of what it is hoped will be annual awards at a 
banquet given by the Friends of American Writers, on Shakespeare’s 
birthday at the Blackstone Hotel. About 300 were present, including, 
besides the two prize-winners, the president of the Foundation, Mrs. 
Carl I. Henrikson, the members of its council, a number of distinguished 
guests, and the presidents of subscribing clubs. 

In acknowledgment of the poetry prize of $300, Mr. George Dillon 
expressed his grateful appreciation and his sense of the importance of 
the movement for awards in literature inaugurated by the Foundation; 
and then read a few poems from his book, Boy in the Wind, ending with 
a recital of the new one, What Artifice, which leads the present issue. 
The prize of $300 awarded to a novelist was gracefully acknowledged 
by Mr. Henry Justin Smith, author of Yoce/yn and other novels. 

This year only authors of the Chicago region were eligible for these 
prizes, but the precedent is not necessarily a rule for future awards. 
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As we go to press, the Pulitzer awards are announced. The prize of 
$1000 for the best book of poetry published during 1930 goes to Robert 
Frost for his Collected Poems. 

Like F. P. A. in The Conning Tower, “we hereby disapprove of this 
award.” Our reasons are three: I, Mr. Frost received a Pulitzer Prize 
some years ago for his New Hampshire, and repetition is neither desirable 
nor necessary. II, the prize should never be given for Collected Poems, 
but always for a book of new poems. III, the prize should be adventur- 
ously given to a poet less “established” than Mr. Frost or the thrice- 
honored Mr. Robinson. 

Among the 1930 books eligible for this award we may mention: New 
Found Land, by Archibald MacLeish; The Bridge, by Hart Crane; 
Intellectual Things, by Stanley J. Kunitz; Che/sea Rooming House, by 
Horace Gregory; or, from older poets, White April, by Miss Reese; New 
Lyrics, by Agnes Lee; and 4 Draft of XXX Cantos, by Ezra Pound. 

But the Pulitzer poetry committee, which still, we believe, contains not 
a single poet, prefers to play safe; so its awards are discredited. 

The College Poetry Society, projected by Grinnell College, Iowa, with 
Ann Winslow as secretary, is an intercollegiate organization for ad- 
vancing interest in and study of the art among college students. Twenty 
important colleges have entered “charter chapters,” including Harvard, 
Columbia, Florida, Northwestern, Wisconsin, California. Robert 
Hillyer will be the first president, Mark Van Doren vice-president, and 
Eda Lou Walton will edit the proposed magazine. The poet sponsors 
of the enterprise are Messrs. Auslander, Bynner, Cooksley, Ficke, 
Frost, Leonard, Neihardt, Sandburg, Sarett and Weaver; and Mmes. 
Millay, Rittenhouse, Teasdale, Trent and Monroe. 

The organization starts off impressively, and should prove an admir- 
able and much needed stimulus toward the study and writing of poetry 
in the colleges. 

The first Shelley Memorial Award of $800, provided for by bequest 
of the late Mary P. Sears, has been won by Miss Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. 

The Poetry Society of America is asking for information about state 
laureates. We fear they will receive none of any artistic value. No 
legislature is equipped to appoint a laureate, and no laureate thus far 
appointed has been a poet of distinction, Henry Meade Bland, “Poet 
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Laureate of California,” who died April 29th at San Jose, was an ex- 
cellent teacher and a charming gentleman, but his poems did not entitle 
him to any laureateship. 

Mr. George Dillon, of Chicago, is the author of Boy in the Wind, 
published by the Viking Press in 1927; and of a second book to be issued 
this fall, From 1925 to 1927, while a student at the University of 
Chicago, he was associate editor of Porrry, and since then he has been 
a member of the advisory committee. Before joining the staff he re- 
ceived our Young Poet’s Prize. His more recent honor from the Chicago 
Foundation for Literature is referred to above. 

Mr, Witter Bynner, now resident mostly in Santa Fe, is of course well 
known, His later books are Caravan, Indian Earth, and the anthology 
of Chinese poems in translation, The Fade Mountain (Alf. A. Knopf). 

Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, of New York, is another familiar contributor. 
He has published numerous books, dramatic and poetic, the latest of 
verse being Manhattan Men, published by Coward-McCann. 

Mr. Conrad Aiken, who lives partly in England near the Sussex Coast, 
and partly in Boston, has also contributed to Porrry since its early 
numbers. In 1929 he won the Pulitzer Prize and Scribner issued his 
Selected Poems, followed in 1930 by Yohn Deth and Other Poems. 

Roberta Teale Swartz (Mrs. G. K. Chalmers) and her husband are 
both teaching at Mount Holyoke College. Her book of verse, Lilliput, 
was published in 1926 by Harcourt Brace & Co. 

Mr, Grant H. Code has returned to Cambridge after a few years at 
the University of Delaware. 

Mr. William Closson Emory, who is employed by the Republic Steel 
Corporation, is now living in Buffalo. His book, Be Sti//, was issued in 
1929 by the Lotus Press, Detroit. 

Mr, Lee Wilson Dodd, who lives near Hartford, Conn., is the author of 
numerous comedies and of three books of verse, the latest being The 
Great Enlightenment (Harper & Bros.). 

Dr. Wade Oliver is enjoying a year’s professorship in his specialty at 
the University of the Philippines in Manila. He is the author of Sky 
Rider (Mosher Press, 1928). 

Mercedes de Acosta, of New York, is the author of three books of verse, 
the latest being Streets and Shadows (Moffat Yard & Co.). 
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Miss Helen Pearce and Mr. Robert McBlair live in New York City. 

The other poets of this issue appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Francis Claiborne Mason, whose home town is Norfolk, Va., is in 
the English Department of Gettysburg College, Pa. The Yale Press has 
issued his first book of poems. 

Juliet Rice Wichman (Mrs. Fred. W.) lives in Kapaa, Hawaii. She 
lectures on Hawaiian traditions and literature. 

Mr. Wolfgang Preuss, born and educated in Germany, has wandered 
much in this country, his family address being Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Kenneth W. Porter lives in Boston; Mr. A. M. Sullivan in New 
York; “Nancy Telfair” (Mrs. Howard Du Bose) in Columbus, Ga. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Fatal Inicrview, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & Bros, 

Blue Harvest, by Frances M. Frost. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Mirror Images, by Dorothe Bendon. Horace Liveright. 

Kinds of Love, by Max Eastman. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Dreamers on Horseback, by Karle Wilson Baker. Southwest Press, 
Dallas. 

Verses, by Herbert Shipman. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Tracing of a Portalm, by Lindley Williams Hubbell. Yale Univ. 
Press. 

Pedestrian Sketches, by Mary Watson. Lowell Press, Kansas City. 

Fragrant Wisdom, by Marion Isabel Angus, Priv. ptd., Vancouver. 

West of Winter, by Gordon Edward Raffety. Priv. ptd., Redlands, Cal. 

Rough Edges and All, by Paul S. Bliss. Priv. ptd., St. Louis. 

Over the Embers, by C. J. M. Turner. Priv. ptd., Richmond, Va. 

The Footpath Way, by Mary Cruttenden Percy, Priv. ptd., New York. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

Best College Verse, ed. by Jessie Rehder. Harper & Bros. 

Poems for Enjoyment, ed. by Elias Lieberman. Harper & Bros. 

Northwest Verse, ed. by H.G. Merriam. Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

Chancer, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

My Flesh and Blood, by George Sylvester Viereck. Horace Liveright. 
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